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DEVELOPMENT  STATISTICS 


Developers  &  Sponsors i  Boston  Redevelopment  Agency  (BRA) 

The  Development  Corporation  of  America 
(DCA)  Building  Services  Employees  Inter- 
national Union  (BSEIU)  Local  #25^ 
Academy  Cooperative  Homes  Inc. 
Academy  Homes  Inc. 


Program i 

Purpose  j 

Architects: 
Building  Method: 

Dates: 


221(d)(3)  -  a  below  the  market  interest 
program  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  (FHA). 

The  purpose  was  to  provide  multi- 
family  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families. 

Carl  Koch  &  Associates 

An  industrialized  building  process 

of  post-tensioned  concrete  slabs  (Tech- 

crete ) . 

Development  Organized   -  Mareh  19&5 
Academy  Cooperative  Homes 

Incorporated  -  June  ±966 
Opened  for  Occupancy    -  Fall  I967 
Final  Approval  By  FHA   -  Winter  1967 
Academy  Homes  Inc. 

Take  Over  Project   -  August  1968 
(present  owners) 
BRA  Approval  -  Fall  1968 


For  a  detailed  analysis  see  section  on  project  history. 


STATISTICS 


Locale t  Roxbury  -  Boston,  Massachusetts 

site  bounded  by  Washington,  Townsend 
and  Cobden  Streets. 

Sizes  B-3  Parcel  6.4  Acres 

207  Units 


Floor  Area  Ratio:      0.?4 
Parking  Ratio:         1  to  1 


DEMOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

Academy  II  homes,  parcel  B-3,  consists  of  207  units  on  6.4 
acres  (  density=  J2   units/acre).  As  of  December  1970,  the  popu- 
lation, is  approximately  760  people  (  denslty=  118/acre).  Of 
these  402  are  children  under  20  (  density=  63/  acre).  There  are 
310  children  in  the  0-16  age  range  (  density=  48/acre). 

More  than  99%  of  population  are  black  Americans;  there  are  a 
few  French, white  American,  and.  Spanish  speaking  people  here — 
fewer  than  20  all  told.  About  1  or  2%   of  the  black  population  comes 
from  the  British  West  Indies  or  Africa.  The  surrounding  area 
has  the  same  demographic  character.  Over  80$  of  the  inhabitants 
have  lived  here  since  the  project  opened  in  I967.  A  few  changes 
occurred  in  1968  and  1969  and  close  to  twenty  since  spring  1970. 
With  a  rumored  increase  in  rent  and  the  possibility  of  buying 
their  own  homes  in  Dorchester,  many  people  are  considering  moving. 


Age-Sex  Composition 

0-5  6-10  .ll-15fl6-20 
Male  147-8%163-11  59-11 ' 40-7% 
Female  |45-8$i27-5  ' 69-1?' 52- 9$ 


Male' 
Female 


21-25 

26-30, 31-35 r 36-40 

4l-45'46-50   51-55r56-60i 

27-5% 

34-6      25-^    j22-4 

1V2    !     11-  2 

6-1    I    5-l%|. 

136-6$ 

51-9    128-5    133-6 

24-4    !    10-2 

14-3    1    8-l$[ 

Male 
Female 


61-65 


1  -  0 


65* 


5-1% 


tits 

MALES  *i  */o  Total  Pov. 


1   3Ai"t7StlO 

Females  »s^Tjtal  Pec 


The  youth  of  the  population  is  striking.  The  number  of  males 
under  16  is  strikingly  ou  of  proportion  with  the  Boston  SMSA,  as 
is  the  number  of  females  in  the  16-30  range. 


1  2.  3  4  S   6    1+ 


Median  garni ly  Size  Is  4  people. 
(  these  figures  may  be  a  little  low  as 

(  the  data  ,«MN«MW*iMMNBMMto«|k» 


( 


is  not  updated) 
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Family  Types 

A.  Older  couples 

B.  Singles  and  Young  couples 

C.  Grown  Families  (  children  over  16) 

D.  Teen  Families  (  children  11-16  ) 

E.  Young  Families  (  children  under  11) 

F.  Large  Families  (  children  all  ages) 

G.  Old  Families  (  children  over  20  ) 
H.  Male  heads  of  household 

I.  Female  heads  of  household 

In  families  headed  "by  women  alone, 
20  have  less  than  3  children  and  the 
other  k2   have  3  °r  more. 


Family  Income 


AcK.1t 
BostoM 

4 msa  nt,o 


Median  family  income  was 
$  6,687  in  I960  for  Boston 
SMSA.  Today,  after  ten  years 
of  inflation,  the  median  fa- 
mily income  is  between  |  5000 
and  $   6000  at  Academy  II. 

Over  half  the  female  head 
of  household  families  are  on 
ADC;  those  for  whom  this  is 
the  only  income  get  $2000  to 
$   4000  per  year. 

Men  work  as  truck  drivers 
and  mechanics.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  women  are  nurses  and  laundry  workers.  There  are  a 
few  students  and  teachers. 

(  the  infiormation  from  which  this  data  comes  may  be  slightly 
out  of  date  at  this  time) 

For  the  Boston  SMSA,  the  FHA^HUD  has  set  income  limits  for 
projects  built  under  government  subsidy  (  221d3).  There  are  inco- 
me limits/unit  and  maximum  monthly  rents  (  20$  of  income). 

Number  of  persons 


Income  limits /unit 
Maximum  rent/month 
Original  Ac. II  rent 
Present  Ac. II  rent 


Site  and  Structure 


Academy  II,  parcel  B-3  consists  of  207  units  on  6.4  acres 


Number  of  Units 
Unit  sizes,  sq.ft. 
Rents /month 


1  BR 


17 

733,723 
&  114 


2  BR 


57 
915,971 
127 


3  BR 
75— 
981 
138 


4  BR 


59 

1243 

149 


The  apartments  represent  207,162  sq.ft.  for  an  F.A.R.=  0.74. 
Parking  ratio  is  1  to  1, although  never  fully  used. 
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SITE  &  STRUCTURE 


The  Academy  II,  B-3  site  is  a  mesa  running  roughly  NE-SW.   A 
prominent  granite  ledge  forms  the  transition  between  hill  and 
plateau.   The  buildings  have  been  massed  in  5  groups,  4  of 
which  straddle  the  ledge.   Buildings  cover  -%   of  ground  area, 
parking   %,   walks   %,    and  the  remaining    -  %   consists  of 
grass  and  unmani cured  land.   F.A.B  is  low  at  0.?^,  parking 
ratio  1:1. 


STREET 


Access  has  been  designed  so  that  no  one  need  walk  up  or  down 
more  than  2  stories  to  get  to  a  unit.   The  high  rise  unit  has 
a  pedestrian  street  on  its  6th  level  connecting  directly  with 
the  upper  parking  lot  :  Codman  Terrace.   The  buildings  which 
straddle  the  ledge  have  access  to  the  upper  three  stories  from 
the  plateau  side  and  for  the  lower  tv/o  stroies  from  downhill. 

The  units  are  built  in  "Techcrete"  a  post-tensioned  concrete 
slab  system.   The  interior  partitions  are  either  poured-in- 
place  concrete  or  cement  block.   Exterior  panels  vary  with 
location;  wood  clapboarding  and  exposed  aggregate  precast 
panels  can  both  be  found.   There  have  been  leakage  problems 
which  can  be  attributed  to  both  sloppy  construction  and  poor 
ioint  design.   Academy  I,  built  in  the  same  way,  has  had  fewer 
leaks.   This  is  supposed  to  be  an  industrialized^ building 
process  but  it  lacks  many  of  the  features,  especially  in  the 
area  of  management <> 


SITE  &  STRUCTURE 


The  tone  of  Academy  II  is  drabi  grey  concrete,  black  mac- 
adam, grey  exposed  ledge,  dusty  patches.   To  be  sure  there 
are  touches  of  color  and  texture  in the  infill  panels  of  white 
brick,  clapboarding,  brown  precast  exposted  aggregate  and  in 
colored  stairwells  and  doors,  a  few  trees,  a  little  grass,  and 
a.  lot  of  litter.   The  overwhelming  impression  is  unkeptness. 

Spatial  character  is  likewise  undistinguished.   Most  spaces 
are  amorphous  and  leak.   The  upper  end  of  Codman  Terrace  does 
use  the  faces  of  buildings  and  exposed  ledge  to  define  a  single 
large  space.   The  high  rise  building  and  the  units  off 
Cobden  Street  likewise  define  an  enclosed  space.   Neither  of 
these  is  coordinated  in  several  of  the  fine  views  of  Boston  & 
Roxbury. 

The  majority  of  apartments  have  at  least  one  face  exposed  to 
Washington  Street.   The  chronic  noises  of  the  buses  and 
elevated  rapid  transit  buffet  them  directly.   For  these  same 
apartments  orientation  is  poor  as  no  direct  'winter  sun  is 
ever  received.   Wind  orientation  is  reasonable  except  that  the 
pedestrian  street  connection  on  Codman  Terrace  acts  as  a  wind 
tunnel  for  NW  winter  storms;  this  can  also  happen  for  SW 
summer  winds. 

Evidences  of  misfit  are  accentuated  by  an  apparent  lack  of 
upkeep.   Little  effort  is  made  even  to  mask  wear  and  tear0 

The  vast  majority  of  semi-private,  corral  fenced  grassy  areas 
in  front  of  ground  floor  units  not  kept  up.   Neither  residents 
nor  management  feel  accountable 0   Most  of  the    fences  are 
broken  and  the  grass  mostly  weeds.   The  larger  patches  of- 
public  greenery  are  abandoned „ 

On  Codman  Terrace  many  of  the  entry  doors  are  vandalized  and 
most  ground  floor  windows  have  heen   protectively  grilled. 
Elsewhere,  broken  mailboxes  and  forced  locks  are  common.   The 
higher  stairways  have  debris  in  them  and  are  used  as  toilets. 
Several  walls  and  rocks  ledges  are  covered  with  abusive  graff- 
iti. 

On  the  6th  level  pedestrian  street,  broken  windows  have  not 
been  replaced.   The  guard  rail  along  the  floor  to  ceiling 
glass  was  only  put  in  after  considerable  insistence  by  tenants. 
Residents  and  repairmen  blame  most  of  this  on  "kids", 
specifically  teenagers  who  spend  days  with  nothing  to  do  and 
whom  no  one  "controls". 

The  commercial  shops  in  Academy  II  seem  dead.   Shopping  in  the 
area  is  inconvenient.   Choice  of  goods  is  poor  and  so  is  quality, 


« 


(See  the  section  on  shopping  for  details.) 

As  sink  disposals  were  unfamiliar  appliances  for  some  tenants 
-  plumbing  difficulties  resulted.   Toilets  have  also  backed 
up  from  flushing  sanitary  napkins,  etc.   Cockroaches  are  not 
uncommon.   Management  only  fumigates  one  apartment  at  a  time, 
so  roaches  are  never  really  exterminated. 

Exterior  lighting  was  originally  inadequate;   BRA  pressure 
remedied- this.   Assaults  are  now  rarer  but  the  night  aspect 
of  Academy  II  is  stark.   Trash  removal  was  improved  via   the 
same  process.   Trails  of  litter  mark  the  paths  to  the  four 
inconvenient  trash  collection  points;   their  vicinity  is 
quite  messy.   Clean-up  (virtually  nil)  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  City  since  the  parking  areas  are  Municipal  streets. 

Playground  equipment  consisted  of  the  perfunctory  assortment 
of  swings,  sandboxes,  etc.   It  has  been  vandalized  and  not 
replaced. 

Most  of  the  good  features  of  Academy  II, B3,  are  unplanned. 
Children  have  turned  the  spaces  under  buildings  into  caves, 
corral  fenced  yards  into  boxing  rings,  parking  lots  into 
football  fields,  the  Washington  St.  hill  into  Winter  sledding 
ground,  and  remote  rock  ledges  into  bottle  smashers. 

A  mixture  of  sociable  and  abusive  graffiti  cover  many  rocks 
and  walls.   In  short,  the  entertainment  and  exercise 
potential  of  the  project  for  kids  has  been  discovered  rather 
than  designed.   Seasonal  use  of  facilities  was  not  consider^-1 . 

I  -  same  accidental  character  is  typical  of  spaces  used  by 
adults.   There  are  outdoor  meeting  places,  parking  lots,  low 
walls,  door  stoops  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  intentionality 
such  as  a  bench.   The  concentration  of  outdoor  activity  on 
Codman  Terrace  like  wise  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
circumstances.   Amenities  such  as  benches,  trees,  stoops  or_ 
the  relationship  of  package  to  front  doors  to  encourage  social 
interaction  were  not  considered  in  design. 

The  three  story  entries,  by  virtue  of  the  smaller  number 
of  people  using  them,  are  generally  in  better  repair.   Two 
or  three  have  been  decorated  with  plants,  flowers,  etc. 

Interviewers  make  it  clear  that  such  care  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  personal  interest  of  the  tenants „  The 
higher  entries  and  pedestrian  street  do  not  invite  such 
attentions  because  access  to  them  is  uncontrollable . 


SURROUNDING  LOCALITY 


Transportation 

One  of  the  most  prominant  features  of  the  neighborhood  is 
the  elevated  rapid  transit  system.   It  connects  the  locale 
to  the  downtown  area,  which  in  turn  opens  up  the  v/hole 
metropolitan  district.   The  time  table  is  active  for  daytime 
hours.   Basically  at  every  street  corner  there  are  bus  stops 
which  serve  to  augment  the  rapid  transit  system.   Although 
there  is  considerable  visable  service  by  both  the  train  and 
bus,  the  system  itself  may  not  serve  the  people  conveniently. 
Hours  and  routes  of  service  may  not  be  t?iose  required  by  the 
people  the  system  is  supposed  to  serve. 

Automobile  access  is  direct  and  linkages  to  the  metropoli 
district  and  the  highway  system  of  Boston  are  clear. 

Parking  at  Academy  II  is  on  a  1  to  1  ratio  between  flats  and 
spaces.   At  the  present  time  this  seems  ample.   At  all  times 
that  the  project  was  observed  there  were  sufficient  numbers 
of  vacant  spaces.   The  system  is  created  by  two  parking  streets 
built  by  the  developers  and  now  owned  and  maintained  by  the 
city.   Of  the  two  areas,  the  parking  street  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  site  was  extensively  used  while  the  one  on   Washington 
Street  was  not  utilized  to  the  same  degree.   Security  and  the 
: desire  to  walk  from  a.  car  down  to  an  apartment  (rather  than 
climb  the  hill)  may  be  factors  attributable  to  its  higher  use» 


SHOPPING 


Within  a  walking  distance  from  the  Academy  II  housing  project 
there  is  a  limited  number  of  shopping  facilities.   Within  the 
neighborhood  encompassed,  one  major  supermarket  and  about  five 
small  variety  stores  service  a  seemingly  heavily  populated 

area. 

Those  stores  that  are  in  the  neighborhood  are  broken  into  three 
categories.   A  former  food  chain  store  now  acts  as  the 
distribution  center  for  free  food  to  eligible  recipients  in 
the  neighborhood.   Another  type  is  the  credit-extending 
variety  store  where  purchases  are  made  "on  the  book."   The 
third  type  is  the  lone  standard  supermarket.   It  is  evident 
from  the  vacant  stores  -  the  chain  supermarket  that  left  the 
nearby  Washington  Mall  and  the  heavily  barricaded  stores  that 
are  now  out  of  business  -  that  the  choice  of  shopping  is 
becoming  ever  more  restricted.   For  those  who  must  stay  in  the 
area  to  shop  only  a  limited  choice  is  offered.   The  range  in 
quality,  price  and  diversity  is  restricted  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  total  aggregation  of  service  and  convenience  goods  is 
restricted  to  the  following.   An  exploration  of  the  area 
surrounding  Academy  II  indicates  a  large  proportion  of  bar- 
rooms, liquor  stores,  beauty  parlors,  and  fried  food  take-out 
restaurants.   The  few  furniture  stores  were  catering  to 
customers  who  would  purchase  poor  quality  new  and  used  merchan- 
dise.  A  scattering  of  garages,  warehouses  and  mod  clothing 
stores,  and  a  couple  of  dingy  drug  stores  serviced  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Stores  were  once  considered  for  location  in  the  project  but 
are  now  turned  over  to  legal  aid  societies  and  welfare 
offices.   A  lone  barber  shop  is  what  remains  of  the  original 
shopping  concept » 


COMPARISON  SHOPPING 


It  was  suspected  that  the  small  number  of  stores  usually 
lead  to  higher  prices  and  a  limited  diversity  of  items.   A 
study  was  made  in  this  neighborhood  to  compare  prices  of  a 
few  key  food  items  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  District.   The  chart  below  shows  the  variation 
of  prices  and  the  degree  of  service. 


Pork  Chops  (per  lb;> 

N.Y.  Sirloin         (per  lb) 
All  Beef  Franks      (per  lb) 
Iceberg  Lettuce      (head) 
Kellogs  Corn  Flakes   (8  oz) 
Kellogs  Sugar  Frosted(10  oz) 
i  gallon  Milk 
qt.  Milk 

Cranberry  Juice      (32  oz) 
White  Bread   (Small  Loaf) 

Total. . . 


Difference . 
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6.58 

6.66 

6.46 

5.68 
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Notes:   (1)   Supermarket  -  cash  &  carry 

(2)  Telephone,  charge,  &  delivery  service 

(3)  Charge  &  carry 


RECREATION  AND  OPEN  SPACE 


The  neighborhood  is  rich  on  a  quantatative  basis  with  recreat- 
ion facilities  and  open  space.   Among  the  amenities  are 
included  an  ice-skating  rink,  swimming  pool,  YMCA,  Boys  Club, 
organized  playfileds  and  major  parks. 

For  smaller  children  there  are    areas  within  the  apartment 
complex,,   The  playground  equipment  which  had  been  originally 
installed  has  been  destroyed..   New  play  areas"  have  been 
created  by  the  children  themselves.   Areas  underneath  the 
housing  make  protected  places  to  play  in  the  dirt  instead  of 
using  an  adjacent  sandbox.   Swings  which  were  inhibiting 
free  play  close  to  a.  basket-ball  ring  were  ripped  off.   Large 
surfaces  such  as  the  parking  area  are  used  for  bicycle  riding 
and  touch  football.   The  slope  on  the  west  side  down  to  Wash- 
ington Street  is  used  for  sliding  in  the  snow. 

Groups  congregate  around  the  terraces  and  stairs.   Boys  use  the 
space  surrounded  by  the  Walpole  fencing  as  a  boxing  arena. 
The  girls  use  the  stoops  nearby  for  sitting  around  and  watching, 
The  uses  change  according  to  the  occupants  of  the  space. 


PUBLIC  SERVICES 


The  Dimock  Community  Health  Center  is  located  off  Washington 
Street  almost  opposite  Academy  II.   The  services  offered  are 
free  to  any  resident  of  the  geographic  area  of  which  Academy 
II  is  a.  section.   It  operates  on  an  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p»m.  basis 
5  days  a  week  offering  complete  services  from  Maternal  and 
child  care  through  dental  and  psychiatric  treatment.   On  off 
hours  emergency  cases  are  referred  to  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 
The  Jewish  Memorial  Hospital  adjacent  to  the  project  does  not 
treat  out-patients.   Here  the  emergencies  are  referred  to  the 
Boston  City  Hospital,  which  is  nearby. 

There  is  a  fire  station  within  two  blocks  of  the  site  and 
police  service  is  on  a  regular  patrol  basis. 

Rubbish  removal  occurs  twice  weekly  by  the  City  and  once  a 
week  by  the  DCA.   The  containers  (Dempster  Dumpsters)  are  placed 
in  several  locations  on  the  parking  street  and  are  a  distance 
from  the  apartments  themselves. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  ACADEMY  II 


Utilities!    Forced  hot  water  by  gas  heat  and  all  utilities 
are  included  in  the  rentals.   These  are  checked  by 
Community  Management  every  Spring  and  Fall. 

Community  Management  employes  three  groundsmen  to  sv/eep 
and  clean  out  apartments  for  new  tenants. 

Daily  Work  of  the  Groundsmen 

Each  groundsman  is  given  an  area  assigned  to  him  to  be 
swept  and  cleaned  out  every  day. 

SN.B.   In  February,  19?0  Community ' Management  spent  $2^,000 
to  wash  all  hallways,  walls,  ceilings  and  to  disinfect  same. 

Superintendant  -   A  black  super intendant  lives  on  the  premises. 

Disposals  -were  found  to  be  problematic  since  the  tenants  are 
unable  to  use  them  correctly  and  according  to  my  information 
from  Management,  apartments  were  flooded  often  before  tenants 
learned  not  to  block  them  by  disposing  sanitary  towels,  glass 
pins,  etc. 

Windows  -  when  replaced  are  paid  for  by  the  occupants. 

Plumbing  -   The  Manager  of  Community  Management  puts  one  top 
plumber  in  charge.   A  twenty-four  hour  answering  service 
may  be  called  (who  call  the  Superintendant  at  any  particular 

■'  project  in  an  emergency.)  If  the  superintend  cannot  be 
reached,  the  answering  service  will  call  the  Manager  of 
the  DC A  who  gets  a  plumber  any  time  of  the  day  or  night. 
The  service  is  not  paid  for  by  the  occupants,  and  is 
included  in  the  maintenance  of  the  projects. 

"Plexi-Galss"  -  Window  glass  has  now  begun  to  be  replaced  by 
Plexi-Glass  which  does  not  break. 


HISTORY t    Development 


DCA  is  an  out-of-state  corporation  doing  most  of  its  work 
in  Boston  in  New  York  City.   It  is  involved  as  developer  and/ 
or  builder  of  Government-subsidized  housing.   In  Boston,  it 
has  participated  in  Marlesdale  Gardens  I  &  II,  Academy  Homes 
I  &  II,  Westminster  Court,  and  the  Infill  Program. 

Housing  was  provided  under  the  Urban  Renewal  Plan  for  Boston. 
The  benefits  to  the  developer  in  undertaking  these  projects 
are  tax  shelters  for  losses  in  other  enterprises  plus  the  less 
licit  lure  of  pocketing  the  difference  between  costs  and 
mortgage  fees.   There'  are  also  expectations  of  management  fees 
and  risk  allowances,  but  they  do  not  compare  with  the  others 
in  magnitude. 

The  client  was  BRA  in  lieu  of  unknown  tenants.  Design  Review,, 
is  the  main  tool  by  which  BRA  fills  this  role. 

Financing  was  provided  under  221d3  below  market  Interest  Bate 
Housing  Legislation.   The  FHA  administers  this  program  to 
stimulate  construction  /rehab  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing.   Depending  on  sponsorship  and  profit  arrangements, 
the  government  will  insure  up  to  90%  or  100;^  mortgages  at  3% 
rate  for  up  to  40  years.   This  interest  rate  is  intended  to 
make  lower  rents  possible <> 

The  BRA  has  wide  statutory  powers.   Political  considerations 
seem  to  preclude  their  full  exercise.   It  is  now  willing  to 
use  its  ho   year  right  to  site  inspection  and  code  enforce- 
ment inspection  to  provide  information  to  tenant  groups,  but 
not  to  pursue  the  matter  legally. 

Carl  Koch  &  Associates  developed  the  Techcrete  system  and  used 
it  on  Academy  I  with  fair  success.   BUSE/DCA  chose  them  as 
architect  on  that  basis.   Relationships  between  BRA,  DCA  and 
architects  were  not  exactly  affable  and  bad  feelings  still 
exist. 

The  existing  design  bears  strong  traces  of  a)  the  previous 
street  pattern  on  the  site  and  b)   Architectural  fashions  at 
the  time  of  design0   It  was  not. possible  to  further  follow 
the  steps  leading  to  the  present  projecto 


FINANCES:   Fishing  in  Murky  Waters 


The  financial  and  organizational  history  of  Academy  II  is 
so  roiled  one  doubts  whether  even  its  developer/managers 
understand  -  know  all  the  details.   The  history  of  the  project, 
or  as  near  as  we  have  come  to  it,  folio 

February  1963,  the  Urban  Renewal  Plan  for  the  City  of 
Boston  proposed  that  parcels  B-3  and  E-2  in  the  Washington 
Park  Urban  Renewal  Project  be  developed  as  low  and  moderate 
income  housing. 

During  summer  and  fall  of  1964  informal  and  written  consult- 
ations were  held  to  find  a  developer.  According  to  BRA  inform- 
ation two  groups  expressed  interest:   A) Council  for  our 
Neighborhood  Improvement,  Inc.  and  B)  Development  Corporation 
of  America  (DCA).   The  former  proved  to  be  an  unchartered 
body  that  never  put  forth  any  financial  or  design  proposals; 
its  only  address  was  a  P.  0.  Box  #,      In  February,  1965, 
invitations  for  development  proposals  under  the  221  D-3 
program  were  advertised.   The  only  reply  at  that  time  came  from 
consortium.:   Local  #25^  of  BSEIU  as  developer,  known  as  BUSE- 
Boston  Inc. 


HISTORY  &  FINANCES 


DCA  as  general  contractor,  and  Carl  Koch  &  Associates  as 
architect.   This  proposal  was  accepted  on  Mark  3,  19^5  and 
formalized  March  25,  19&5*   It  was  notable  in  wanting  to 
make  the  comple  ted  project  a  cooperative  and  in  using  the 
pre-fabricated  "Techcrete"  system  developed  by  Carl  Koch.   It 
had  been  used  in  Academy  I  homes,  developed  by  BUSE-Boston  . 
DCA  obtained  HUD  grant  to  develop  Koch's  system  in  the  project, 
Both  the  amount  and  its  use  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

In  keeping  with  common  practice,  the  parcels  had  not  yet  been 
purchased.   When  this  was  finally  completed,  the  costs  broke 
down  as  follows: 

Purchase  Cost  $500,000 

Selling  Price  50>000 

$450,000 
Fed.  Govt.  Share  300,000 

City  Share  $150,000 

Under  the  Urban  Renewal  Acts,  the  city  can  count  the  value  of 
improvements  such  as  schools,  streets,  etc.  within  \   mile  of 
site  towards  its  share.   Federal  Government  pichs  up  the 
difference.   In  other  words,  the  cash  contribution  by  the 
city  must  have  been  negligible. 


FINANCES 


Problems  appeared  1)  The  E-2  and  B-3  parcels  were  notzoned 
for  proposed  development;  2)  A  construction  permit  was 
denied  by  the  City  because  of  the  zoning  problem  and  the 
innovative  structural  system  proposed;  3)  The  FHA  offered 
BUSE-Boston  only  a  90$  mortgage  prior  to  "cooperating";  DCA 
agreed  to  provide  the  remaining  10$  as  equity,  but  then  FHA 
did  not  find  joint  sponsorship  agreable. 

During  April-May  1966,    things  happened  and  difficulties  over- 
come.  Initial  closing  followed  on  June  30,  1966.   The 
mortgage  approved  was  for  $5,570,200  at  S\%   interest.   The 
Provident  Institution  for  savings  was  the  lender  for  the 
construction  loan. 

MORTGAGE  -  Breakdown  ^0  yr .  term  (BRA  data) 
*Under  direct  DCA  control 

$^-,500,000*  Construction  Contract 

503,000*  Builders,  Sponsor's  Risk  Allowance  &  Equity 

219 »5°°  Interest  on  Contruction  Loan 

195,000  Architectural  Fees  (A  bit  low) 

117,000"  Estimate  yrly.  maintenance,  management,  etc. 

111,500  FNMA  Service  fees 

111,000*  Legal  &  Org.  expenses. 

^1,200  Land  purchase  cost 

28,000  FHA  completion  exam. 

23,300  Title  &  Recording  fees 

17,000  FHA  processing  fees 

16,000  Construction  Insurance 
7,000  Taxes  Estimated  (Very  low,  actually  $70,000) 


$5,889,500 

503, 000   Sponsor's  Paper  Contribution 

$5,386,500 


$5,570,000   Mortgage 
_   5,386,500   Total  of  Description 

183,500   Discrepancy 

After  Construction  was  "completed"  in  Fall  196?  and  the 
project  occupied  for  ca.  1  year,  a  final  mortgage  was  negot- 
iated on  September  28,  1968.   The  Provident  Institution  was 
once  again  the  lender,  GNMA  insured  the  i(-0  year  mortgage,  and 
the  permanent  interest  paid  by  the  Academy  II  Cooperative  set 
at  3%.   The  amount  of  this  mortgage  was  $5»785»900;   the 
$215,700  increase  is  unexplained  by  our  sources.   Today  the 
mortgage  stands  at  $5,727,000. 


Present  operating  expenses  follow: 


173,000 
50,466 

30,335 

139,000 

73,000 

$465,801 


Mortgage  Payments 
Interest  Payments 

Administrative  Expenses  (from  DCA) 
Operating  &  Maintenance  (from  DCA) 
Taxes  &   Insure 


Income,  before  and  after  20%  rent  increases 


BEFORE 

23    1  BR 

$86/mo . 

23,736 

$ll4/mo 

83    2  BR 

$99/mo , 

98,064 

&L27/mo 

130    3  BR 

$110/mo. 

=  171,600 

$138/mo 

79    4  BR 

$12l/mo . 

=  115,708 

$l49/mo 

Commercial 

=   15,033 

AFTER 

31,464 

126,492 

215,280 

141,252 

18,040 


Total  =  $424,681 


=  $532,528 


HIST 


ORGANIZATION 

The  fullest  details  of  this  aspect  of  Academy  II  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  I  (LCCRUL  memorandum,  Summer  1970).   It 
only  seems  possible  to  explain  some  of  the  goings-on  by 
assuming  A)  a  closer  relationship  between  DCA  &  BUSE-Boston 
leadership  than  is  publicly  admitted  and  B)   that  someone 
in  this  group  has  considerable  influence  with  FHA-HUD. 

FHA  originally  considered  Academy  II  an  investor-sponsor 
project  implying  100%  mortgage  and  non-profit  ownership. 
However  the  developers  received  the  90%   mortgage  appropriate 
to  limited-dividend  ownership.   Under  this  arrangement 
dividends  were  distributed  to  Academy  Cooperative  Homes,  Inc. 
(DCA  &   BUSE-BOSTON).   This  was  illegal  on  a  number  of  counts, 
most  notably  that  it  was  done  without  the  required  FHA 
approval. 

BUSE  &  DCA  formed  Academy  Cooperatives  Homes  Inc.,  June 
28,  1966  to  build  the  project.   The  intention  was  to  sell 
it  to  the  residents  as  a  cooperative  after  completion. 
Two  year's  occupancy/sale  organization  period  were  grantedo 

People  were  moved  in  in  the  Fall  of  1967,  before  construct- 
ion and  site  work  was  completed.  In  June  1967  BRA  refused 
certification.   It  appears  to  be  standard  FHA  practice  to 
give  final  approval  while  allowing  the  builder  another  year 
for  finishing  improvements.   Regulatory  statutes  require 
BRA  certification  before  FHA  approval  can  be  given  and 
occupancy  begun.   In  August  I968,  the  BRA  again  refused  to 
certify  completion  since  site  and  interior  work  did  not 
meet  specifications  and  tenants  complained  of  many  problems: 
leaks,  cracks,  etc.,  going  unattended.   FHA  approval  was, 
nevertheless,  secured  for  sale  of  the  project  to  Academy 
Homes,  Inc.,  a.  "cooperative"  body  set  up  to  take  over  the 
project  from  the  original  developers. 

The  BRA,  evertheless,  certified  completion  in  September 
I968  on  condition  that  DCA  deposit  $3,000  as  security  for 
finishing  the  project.   This  allowed  final  closing  with 
the  FHA  thus  transferring  ownership  as  noted  above  and  also 
returned  a  $100,000  surety  bond  to  DCA.   The  $3,000  was 
returned  to  DCA  in  December  I969  when  it  finished  some  minor 
improvements.   Meanwhile  $66,000  in  escrow  funds  are  still 
held  by  FHA/HUD. 

Talking  with  residents  makes  it  clear  that  they  do  not 
consider  themselves  as  living  In  a  cooperative.   The  $178.00 
down  payment  is  seen  as  security  rent  paid  DCA.   The  sum 
of  these  shares  is  approximately  $55> 000;  its  whereabouts  and 
those  of  its  interest  are  not  known.   DCA  treats  it  as 
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security  from  which  it  deducts  the  cost  of  repairs  to  an 
apartment.   Beyond  that  repair  work  is  held  up  until  the 
tenant  pays  for  the  broken  windows,  etc... .Work  on  public 
spaces,  such  as  the  pedestrian  street,  has  no  one  to  pay  for 
it  since  the  cooperative  itslef  is  not  solvent.   The  coven- 
ants in  the  land  transfer  from  BRA  require  the  builder  to 
keep  the  property  in  good  repair  and  up  to  code  standards. 
Pressure  for  fixing  defects  must  come  from  the  BRA  and  not 
tenants.   In  all  these  administrative  aspects,  Community 
Management  (DCA  subsidiary)  acts  as  manager  of  Academy  II. 
Ownership  is  a.  different  issue.   The  feeling  of  residents 
that  they  don't  own  the  project  is  not  far  from  reality. 

On  April  25,  1968  a  tenants'  meeting  was  held  to  organize 
a  cooperative  corporation  to  take  over  the  project  from  the 
builder-sponsors.   Since  neither  construction  work  nor 
repair  of  the  February  1968  storm  damages  was  yet  completed, 
the  meeting  failedo   To  avoid  the  penalties  of  not  selling 
the  project  to  a  cooperative  of  tenants,  DCA  and  BUSE-BOSTON 
formed  their  own  cooperative  corporation:  -Academy  Homes  Inc. 
on  August  21,  1968.   This  body  is  a  paper  fiction  as  the 
signatures  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  original  joint 
sponsorship  body:  Academy  Cooperative  Homes,  Inc.   Somehow 
FHA  approval  of  this  transaction  was  secured  in  apparent 
violation  of  regulatory  statutes.   The  present  owner  is  having 
trouble  meeting  mortgage  payments.   Maintenance  expenses  are 
$139,000/yr.   DCA  claims  in  addition  to  have  expended 
$187,000  in  the  past  year  for  repairs  and  improvementso   Wheth- 
er the  20^5  rent  increases  of  approximately  $28/unit  are  a 
consequence  or  side  issue  is  unclear.   It  seems  FHA/HUD  has 
routinely  approved  it  without  substantiating  the  figures 
according  to  its  regulations  incude  site  inspections.   This 
leaves  the  tenants  in  a  strange  lurch.   They  have  to  pay 
higher  rents  for  deteriorating  facilities  and  are  without 
recourse  because  they  "are"  a  cooperative.   The  failure  of 
FHA  to  live  up  to  its  mandate  of  responsibility  to  tenants  is 
very  strange  indeed.   One  part  of  DCA, CM,  is  acting  as 
'manager  and  another  as  owner,  albeit  under  pretense  of  being 
a  residents' cooperative.   Srasch  paper  manipulations  are  possib- 
le because  FHA  has  not  (and  apparently  generally  does  not)  act 
as  msore  than  a  rubber  stamp  for  developers  requests  in  this 
case.   It  did  not  investigate  the  situation,  thus  defaulting 
on  its  statuory  mandate  to  protect  residents'  interests. 


EVALUATION 


To  object  to  criticisms  of  renewal  policy,  design,  financial 
organization,  management,  and  choice  of  tenants  at  Academy 
II  because  it  houses  760  people  is  like  finding  a  table  wi1 
wobbly  uneven  legs  satisfactory. 

The  BRA's  policy  of  renewal  by  reducing  the  number  of  poor 
living  in  the  city  is  paradoxical  at  best.   In  addition, 
a  site  originally  programmed  for  83  units  had  over  200  imposed 
on  it  for  political  reasons;   this  speaks  of  a  perverse  set 
of  -nolicy  priorities. 

Architectural  design  and  the  BRA  design  review  board  suffered 
from  the  parochial  outlooks  of  architecture.   Both  then  and 
to  a  lesser  extent,  today  that  profession  has  little  under- 
standing of  how  people  use  space,  especially  outdoors. 

Parcel  B-3  of  Academy  II  homes  has  been  poorly  sited  with 
respect  to  orientation  and  sound  pollution.   Too  many  people 
have  been  housed  there  especially,  too  many  children.   The 
organization  of  the  buildings  and  site  developments  took 
little  account  of  the  sociological  character  of  residents. 

The  structural  design  is  subject  to  criticism.   It  used  the 
precast  slabs  poorly  and  relied  too  much  on  sealants  to 
account  for  thermal  and  load  deflections.   Joints  and  reveals 
were  not  ideal  for  waterproofing.   Construction  quality  was 
doubtful.   Repairs  and  patching  due  to  other  than  design 
causes  has  been  constant. 

It  is  worth  nothing  that  Westminster  Court  built  with  the 
same  Techrete  system  has  had  far  fewer  problems 0 


The  following  resume  of  the  history  of  the  Academy  II  project 
v/as  the  product  of  an  investigation  by  the  Lawyer's  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  -  Boston  Areas  Project.   It 
deliniates  the  use  of  the  FHA  221(d)(3)  program  in  the  financ- 
ing of  Academy  II  and  a  brief  history  of  the  project. 

From  this  two  issues  are  brought  into  focus » 

(1)  The  use  of  dummy  coops,  to  circumscribe  the 
investment  of  equity1 by  sponsors  is  stated. 
The  final  result  is  a  cooperative  where  the 
tenants  hold  no  equity  shares. 

(2)  The  communications  gap  between  the  FHA,  BRA,  and 
the  developers  resulted  in  an  uncompleted  and 
unacceptable  project. 
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